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to try to develop a terminology which would not en-
counter the resistance which the application of the term
" instinct" in human psychology seems inevitably to
meet with, even in a biologist so enlightened as Sir
Arthur Thomson.

It seems clear that this resistance is founded in the
traditional but erroneous view of instinct; the view,
namely, which took form in the days when it was said
and commonly accepted that man is governed and
activated by reason, while the animals are moved by
instinct; a view which was shaped by a too exclusive
attention to the more striking and wonderful examples
of instinctive action provided by the lower animals, the
insects and spiders and crustaceans more especially.
For, under the influence of such one-sided partial and
external (i.e. non-psychological) interest in instinctive
actions (the kind of interest taken by the naturalist and
the layman), the most striking and therefore the most
distinctive feature of instinctive action appears to be the
stereotyped unvarying repetition of trains of complex
and commonly advantageous movements whenever the
creatures of a given species encounter particular things
or circumstances.1

Now it cannot be too much insisted upon that this
acceptance of the stereotypic quality of action as the
essential mark of instinct is, though so widely accepted,

1 The acceptance of such stereotyped activity as the essential mark of
instinct, which naturally resulted from such one-sided observation by the
impartial layman, was further spread and confirmed by two groups of less
naive observers and writers, as I have pointed out elsewhere. First, there
were those who, like the great French observer of insect-life, Henri Fabre,
accepted the theological interpretation of instinct, seeing the finger of
God at work directly guiding the animal in all its instinctive activities,
and who, in the interests of enforcing this view, or under this bias, selected
their cases and coloured their descriptions in such a way as to emphasise
the stereotypic quality and to hide from sight the variable adaptive quality
of instinctive actions. Secondly, the mechanists among the scientists,
observing and describing under the influence of the opposite bias, the
desire to exhibit all instinctive action as reflex and mechanical, emphasised
and selected the same features and ignored the same features as their
opponents, the theologians: a most unfortunate instance of two opposite
false theories converging to determine the same errors of observation and
description.